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Advertiſement to the Reader. 


ABOUT a Month before the De- 
EL miſe of Rueen ANNE, the Author 
retired to a Friend's Houſe in Berk- 
ſhire, upon the Miniſtry quarrelling a- 
mong themſelves, whom he endeavoured 
zo reconcile to each other ; but finding 
bis Endeavours fruitleſs, be wrote the 
following Pampblet in his Retirement, 
and ſent it to London to be printed: 
But before it was ready for Publication, 
that Princeſs died, which prevented its 
Appearance in the World, and in all 
Probability would have been loſt for ever, 
had not the Printer hereof been in Lon- 
don ſome Time ago, and got the original 
Manuſcript from Alderman John Bar- 
ber, formerly City-Printer, who had 
moſt carefully preſerved it, in Order to 
oblige the Publick ſome Time or other ; 
which we do here in the moſt correct 
Manner, not doubting but it will be 
agreeable to all our Readers. : 


Dublin, May 
1741. 
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Free THOUGHTS 


Preſent State of AFFAIRS 


HATEVER may be thought of 

| practiſed by profound Politicians, 

| they will hardly be able to convince 
the reaſonable Part of Mankind, that the moſt 
plain, ſhort; eaſy, fafe, and lawful Way to 
any good End, is not more eligible, than one 
directly contrary in ſome or all of theſe Qua- 
lities. I have been frequently aſſured by great 
Miniſters, that Politicks were nothing but 
common Senſe; which, as it was the only 
true Thing they fpoke, ſo it was the only 
Thing they could have wiſhed I ſhould not 
believe. God hath given the Bulk of Man- 
kind a Capacity to underſtand Reaſon when it 
is fairly offered; and by Reaſon they would 
eaſily be governed, if it were left to their 


Choice. Thoſe Princes in all Ages who were 
B mot 
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moſt diſtinguiſhed for their myſterious Skill in 
Government, found by the Event, that they 


had ill conſulted their own Quiet, or the Eaſe 


and Happineſs of their People; nor hath Po- 
ſterity remembered them with Honour: Such 
as Lyſander and Philip among the Greets, Ti- 
berius in Rome, Pope Alexander the Sixth and 
his Son Cæſar Borgia, Queen Catharine de Me- 
dicis, Philip the Second of Spain, with many 


others. Nor are Examples leſs frequent of 


Miniſters famed for Men of deep Intrigue, 
whoſe Foliticks have produced little more than 
Murmurings, Factions, and Diſcontents, which 
uſually terminated in the Diſgrace and Ruin of 
the Authors. 3 


I can recollect but three Occaſions in a State, 


where the Talents of ſuch Men may be thought 


neceſſary; I mean in a State where the Prince 
is obeyed and loved by his Subjects: Firſt, in 


the Negotiation of a Peace ; ſecondly, in ad- 


juſting the Intereſts of our own Country with 
thoſe of the Nations round us, watching the ſe- 
veral Motions of our Neighbours and Allies, and 
preſerving a due Balance among them: Laſtly, 
in the Management of Parties and Factions at 
home. In the firſt of theſe Caſes, I have of- 
ten heard it obſerved, that plain good Senſe 
and a firm Adherence to the Point, have proved 
more eft .Gual lian a. thoſe Arts, which ! re- 
member a great forcigi Ainiſter uſed in Con- 
tempt to ca. tre S rift of Negotia ing. In 
nch Widom, and 4 cho. 
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rough Knowledge in Affairs both foreign and 
.domeſtick are certainly required : After which 
I know no Talents neceſſary beſides Method 
and Skill in the common Forms of Buſineſs. 
In the laſt Caſe, which is that of managing 
Parties, there ſeems indeed to be more Occaſion 
for employing this Gift of the lower Politicks, 
whenever the Tide runs high againſt the Court 
and Miniſtry, which ſeldom happens under 
any tolerable Adminiſtration, while the true 
Intereſt of the Nation 1s purſued, But here 
in England (for I do not pretend to eſtabliſh 
Maxims of Government in general) while the 
Prince and Miniſtry, the Clergy, the Majority 
of landed Men, and Bulk of the People ap- 
pear to have the fame Views, and the ſame 
Principles, it is not obvious to me, how thoſe 
at the Helm can have many Opportunities of 
ſhewing their Skill in Myſtery and Refinement, 
beſides what themſelves think fit to create. 

I have been aſſured by Men long practiſed in 
Buſineſs, that the Secrets of Court are much 
fewer than we generally ſuppoſe ; and I hold 
it for the greateſt Secret of Court that they 
are fo: Becauſe the firſt Springs of great 
Events, like thoſe of great Rivers, are often 
ſo mean and fo little, that in Decency they 
ought to be hid : And therefore Miniſters are 
ſo wile to leave their Proceedings to be account- 
ed for by Reaſoners at a Diſtance, who often 
mould them into Syſtems, that do not only go 
down very well in the Coffee-Houſe, but are 

Mn Supplies 


o 
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Supplies for Pamphlets in the preſent Age, and 
may probably furniſh Materials for Memoirs 
and Hiſtories in the next. . 

It is true indeed, that even thoſe who are 
very near the Court, and are ſuppoſed to have 
a large Share in the Management of publick 
Matters, are apt to deduce wrong Conſequences, 
by reaſoning upon the Cauſes and Motives of 
thoſe Actions wherein themſelves are employ- 


ed. A great Miniſter puts you a Caſe, and 


aſks your Opinion, but conceals an eſſential 
Circumſtance, upon which the whole Weight 
of the Matter turns; then he deſpiſeth your Un- 
derſtanding for counſelling him no better, and 


concludes he ought to truſt entirely to his own n 
Wiſdom. Thus he grows to abound in Se- 


crets and Reſerves, even towards thoſe with 
whom he ought to act in the greateſt Confi- 
dence and Concert; and thus the World is 
brought to judge, that whatever be the Iſſue 
and Event, it was all foreſten, contrived, and 


brought to paſs by ſome Maſter-ſtroke of his 


Politicks. 


could produce innumerable Inſtances from 
my own Memory and Obſervation, of Events 
imputed to the profound Skill and Addreſs of 
a Miniſter, which in reality were either the 
meer Effects of Negligence, Weakneſs, Hu- 
mour, Paſſion, or Pride, or at beſt, but the 
natural Courſe of 'Things left to themſelves 
During this very Seſſion of Parliament, a 
molt- ingenious Gentleman, who hath much 
Credit 
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Credit with thoſe in Power, would needs have 
it, that in the late Diſſentions at Court, which 
grew too high to be any longer a Secret, the 
whole Matter was carried with the utmoſt Dex- 
terity on one Side, and with manifeſt ill Con- 
duct on the other. To prove this, he made uſe 
of the moſt plauſible Topicks, drawn from the 
Nature and Diſpoſition of the ſeveral Perſons 
concerned, as well as of Her Majeſty ; all 
which he knows as much of as any Man: And 
gave me a Detail of the whole with ſuch an 
Appearance of Probability, as committed to 
Writing would paſs for an admirable Picce. of 
Secret Hiſtory. Yet I am at the fame Lime 
convinced by the ſtrongeſt Reaſons, that the 
Iſſue of thoſe Diſſentions, as to the Part they 
had in the Court and Houſe of Lords, was part- 
ly owing to very different Cauſes, and partly 
to the Situation of Affairs, from whence in 
that Conjuncture they could not eaſily termi- 
nate otherwiſe than they did, whatever unhap- 
py Conſequences they may have for the future. 
In like Manner I have heard a Phyſician 
pronounce with great Gravity, that he had 
cured ſo many Patients of malignant Fevers, 
and as many more of the Small-pox ; whereas 
in Truth nine Parts in ten of thoſe who reco- 
vered, owed their Lives to the Strength of Na- 
ture and a good Conſtitution, while ſuch a one 
1 happened to be their Doc to. 
But, while it is ſo difficult to learn the Springs 

and Motives of ſome Facts, and ſo eaſy to for- 


get 
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et the Circumſtances of others, it is no Won- 
der they ſhould be fo grofly miſrepreſented to 
the Publick by curious inquiſitive Heads, who 
proceed altogether upon Conjectures, and in 
reaſoning upon Affairs of State are fure to be 
miſtaken by ſearching too deep. And as I 
have known this to be the frequent Error of 
many others, ſo I am ſure it hath been perpe- 
tually mine, whenever J have attempted to diſ- 
cover the Cauſes of political Events by Refine- 
ment and Conjecture ; which, I muſt acknow- 
ledge, hath very much abated my Veneration 
for what they call Arcana Imperii; whereof I 
dare pronounce, that the fewer there are in 
any Adminiſtration, it is juſt ſo much the 
better. 

What I have hitherto ſaid, hath by no means 
been intended to detract from the Qualities re- 
quiſite in thoſe who are truſted with the Ad- 
miniſtration of publick Affairs; on the contra- 
ry, I know no Station of Life where great Abi- 

ities and Virtues of all Kinds are fo highly 
neceſſary, and where the Want of any is ſo 
quickly or univerſally felt. A great Miniſter 
hath no Virtue for which the Publick may not 
be the better, nor any Dete& by which the 

Publick is not certainly a Sufferer. I have 
known more than once or twice within. four 
Years paſt, an Omiſſion, in Appearance very 
ſmall, prove almoſt fatal to a whole Scheme, 
and very hardly retrieved, It is not always 
ſufficient for the Perſon at the Helm, that he 

18 
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is intrepid in his Nature, free from any Tinc- 


ture of Avarice or Corruption, and that he 


hath great natural and acquired Abilities, 

I never thought the Reputation of much 
Secrecy was a Character of any Advantage to 
a Miniſter, becauſe it put a'l other Men upon 
their Guard to be as ſecret as he, and was con- 
ſequently the Occaſion that Perſons and Things 
were always miſrepreſented to him: Becauſe 


likewiſe too great an Affectation of Secrecy is 


uſually thought to be attended with thoſe lit- 
tle Iptrigues and Refinements, which among 
the Vulgar denominate a Man a great Politi- 
clan; but among others is apt, whether deſer- 
vedly or no, to acquire the Opinion of Cun- 
ning: A Talent which differs as much from 


the true Knowledge of Government, as that 
of an Attorney from an able Lawyer. Neither 


indeed am I altogether convinced, that this 
Habit of multiplying Secrets may not be car- 
ried on fo far, as to ſtop that Communication 
which is neceſſary in ſome Degree among all 
who have any conſiderable Part in the Manage- 
ment of Publick Affairs: Becauſe I have ob- 
ſerved the Inconveniencies ariſing from a Want 
of Love between ' thoſe who were to give Di- 
rections, to have been of as ill Conſequence, 
as any that could happen from the Diſcovery 
of Secrets. I ſuppoſe, when a Building is to 
be erected, the Model may be the Contrivance 
only of one Head; and it is ſufficient that the 


 Under-workmen be ordered to cut Stones into 


certain. 
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et the Circumſtances of others, it is no Won- 
der they ſhould be ſo groſly miſrepreſented to 
the Publick by curious inquiſitive Heads, who 
proceed altogether upon Conjectures, and in 
reaſoning upon Affairs of State are ſure to be 
miſtaken by ſearching too deep. And as I 
have known this to be the frequent Error of 
many others, ſo I am ſure it hath been perpe- 
tually mine, whenever I have attempted to diſ- 
cover the Cauſes of political Events by Refine- 
ment and Conjecture ; which, I muſt acknow- 
ledge, hath very much abatcd my Veneration 
for what they call Arcana Imperii; whereof I 
dare pronounce, that the fewer there are in 
any Adminittration, it is juſt ſo much the 
better. | : | 
What I have hitherto faid, hath by no means 
been intended to detract from the Qualities re- 
quiſite in thoſe who are truſted with the Ad- 
miniſtration of publick Affairs; on the contra- 
ry, I know no Station of Life where great Abi- 
iities and Virtues of all Kinds are fo highly 


_ neceſſary, and where the Want of any is fo 


quickly or univerſally felt. A great Miniſter 
hath no Virtue for which the Publick may not 


be the better, nor any Detect by which the 


Publick is not certainly a Sufferer, I have 
known more than once or twice within. four 
Years paſt, an Omiſſion, in Appearance very 
ſmall, prove almoſt fatal to a whole Scheme, 
and very hardly retrieved, It is not always 
ſufficient for the Perſon at the Helm, that he 
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is intrepid in his Nature, free from any Tinc- 


ture of Avarice or Corruption, and that he 


hath great natural and acquired Abilities. 

I never thought the Reputation of much 
Secrecy was a Character of any Advantage to 
a Miniſter, becauſe it put a] other Men upon 
their Guard to be as ſecret as he, and was con- 
ſequently the Occaſion that Perſons and Things 
were always miſrepreſented to him: Becauſe 


likewiſe too great an Affectation of Secrecy is 


uſually thought to be attended with thoſe lit- 
tle Iptrigues and Refinements, which among 
the Vulgar denominate a Man a great Politi- 
clan ; but among others is apt, whether deſer- 
vedly or no, to acquire the Opinion of Cun- 
ning: A Talent which differs as much from 


the true Knowledge of Government, as that 
of an Attorney from an able Lawyer. Neither 


indeed am J altogether convinced, that this 
Habit of multiplying Secrets may not be car- 
ried on fo far, as to ſtop that Communication 
which is neceſſary in ſome Degree among all 
who have any conſiderable Part in the Manage- 
ment of Publick Affairs: Becauſe I have ob- 
ſerved the Inconveniencies ariſing from a Want 
of Love between thoſe who were to give Di- 
rections, to have been of as ill Conſequence, 
as any that could happen from the Diſcovery 
of Secrets. I ſuppoſe, when a Building is to 
be erected, the Model may be the Contrivance 
only of one Head; and it is ſufficient that the 
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certzin Shapes, and place them in certain Po- 
fitions : But the ſeveral Maſter-builders muſt 
have ſome general Knowledge of the Deſign, 
without which they can give no Orders at all. 
And, indeed, I do not know a greater Mark of 
an able Miniſter, than that of rightly adapting 
the ſeveral Faculties of Men; nor is any Thing 
more to be lamented than the Impracticable- 
neſs of doing this in any great Degree under 
our preſent Circumſtances, while ſo many ſhut 
themſelves out by adhering to a Faction, and 
while the Court is enſlaved to the Impatience 
of others, who defire to ſell their Vote or their 
Intereſt as dear as they can, But whether 
this hath not been ſubmitted to more than was 
neceflary, whether it hath not been dangerous 
in the Example, and pernicious in the Practice, 
J will leave to the Enquiry of thoſe who can 
better determine. x 
It may be Matter of no little Admiration to 
conſider in ſome Lights the State of Affairs a- 
mong us for four Years paſt. The Queen 
finding herſelf and the Majority of her King- 
dom grown weary of the Avarice and Inſolence, 
the miſtaken Politicks, and deſtructive Princi- 
les of her former Miniſters; calls to the Ser- 
vice of the Publick another Set of Men, who 
by Confeſſion of their Enemies had equal Abi- 
lities at leaſt with their Predeceſſors: Whoſe 
Intereſt made it neceſſary for them (although 
their Inclinations had been otherwiſe) to act 


upon thoſe Maxims which were moſt agrecable 
to 
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to the Conſtitution in Church and State; whoſe 
Birth and Patrimonies gave them Weight in 
the Nation; and who (I ſpeak of thoſe who 
were to have the chief Part in Affairs) had long 
lived under the ſtricteſt Bonds of Friendſhip, 
with all theſe Advantages ſupported by a vaſt 
Majority of the landed Intereft, and the infe- 
rior Clergy almoſt toa Man : We have ſeveral 
Times ſeen the preſent Adminiſtration in the 
greateſt Diſtreſs, and very near the Brink of 
Ruin, together with the Cauſe of the Church 
and Monarchy committed to their Charge ; 
neither doth it appear to me at the. Minute I 
am now writing, that their Power or Duration 
are upon any tolerable Foot of Security : Which 
J do not ſo much impute to the Addreſs and 
Induſtry of their Enemies, as to fome Failures 
among themſelves, which I think have been 
full as viſible in their Cauſes as their Effects. 
Nothing hath given me greater Indignation 
than to behold a Miniſtry, who came in with 
the Advantages I have repreſented, acting ever 
ſince upon the Defenſive in the Houfe of 
Lords with a Majority on their Side, and 
inſtead of calling others to account, as it was 
reaſonably expected, miſpending their Time 
and loſing many Opportunities of doing good, 
becauſe a ſtruggling Faction kept them conti- 
nually in Play. This Courage among the Ad- 
verſaries of the Court, was inſpired into them 
by various Incidents, for every one of which I 

| 1 think 
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think the Ministers, (or, if that was the Caſe) 
the Miniſter alone is to anſwer. 

For, firſt, that Race of Politicians, who in 
the Cant Phraſe are called the Vhimficals, was 


never ſo numerous, or at leaſt fo active, as it 
hath been ſince the great Change at Court ; 


many of thoſe who pretended wholly to be 
in with the Principles upon which Her Maje- 


ſty and her new Servants proceeded, either . 


ſenting themſelves with the utmoſt Indifference, 
in thoſe Conjunctures whereon the whole 
Cauſe depended, or ſiding directly with the 
Enemy. 

T very well remember, when this Miniſtry 
was not above a Year old, there was little 


Murmuring among ſuch as are called the high- 


eſt Tories or Churchmen, that quicker Progreſs 
was not made in removing thoſe of the dif- 


contented Party out of Employments ; I re- 
member likewiſe, the Reaſonings upon this 
Matter were various, even among many who 
were allowed to know a good deal of the Inſide 


of the Court; ſome ſuppoſed the ——- was at 


firſt prevailed on to make that great Change 
with no other View than that of acting for 


the future upon a moderating Scheme, 1n order 


to reconcile both Parties; and I believe there 
might poſſibly have been ſome Grounds for this 
Suppoſition. Others, conceived the Employ- 
ments were left undiſpoſed of, in order to keep 
alive the Hopes of many more impatient (an- 
didates than ever could be gratified. This 


_ hath 
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hath ſince been looked on as a very high Strain 
of Politicks, and to have ſucceeded according- 
ly; becauſe it is the Opinion of many, that 
the numerous Pretenders to Places would never 
have been kept in order, if all Expectation had 
been cut off, Others were yet more refined ; 
and thought it neither wiſe nor ſafe wholly to 
extinguiſh all Oppoſitzon from the other Side ; 
becauſe in the Nature of Things it was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that there ſhould be Parties in 
an Engliſb Parliament; and a Faction already 
odious to the People, might be ſuffered to con- 
tinue with leſs Danger than any new one that 
could ariſe. To confirm this, it was ſaid, that 


the Majority in the Houſe of Commons was 
too great on the Side of the High-Church, and 


began to form themſelves into a Body (by the 
Name of the October-Club) in order to put the 


Miniſtry under Subjection. Laſtly, the Dan- 


ger of introducing too great a Number of un- 
experienced Men at once into Office, was 
urged as an irrefragable Reaſon for makin 

Changes by ſlow Degrees. To diſcard an 
able Officer from an Employment, or Part of 
a Commiſſion, where the Revenue or Trade 
were concerned, for no other Reaſon but dif- 
tering in ſome Principles of Government, might 


be of terrible Conſequence. | 


However, it 1s certain, that none of theſe 


Excuſes were able to paſs among Men who 


argued only from the Principles of general Rea- 
ſon, For firſt, they looked upon all Schemes 
C 2 of 
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of Comprehenſion to be as viſionary and impoſ- Þ 
fible in the State, as in the Church. Secondly, 
while the Spirit raiſed by the Trial of Dr. 

Sacheverell continued in Motion, Men were 
not ſo keen upon coming in themſelves, as to 
ke their Enemies out, and deprived of all A. 
ſiſtance to do Miſchief: And it is urged fur- 


ther, that this general Ambition of hunting 
after Places, grew chiefly from ſeeing them ſo 
long undiſpoſed of, and from too general an 
Encouragement by Promiſes, to all who were 


thought capable of doing either Good or Hurt. 


Thirdly, the Fear of creating another Party, in 
caſe the preſent Faction were wholly ſubdued, 
was in the Opinion of plain Men, and in re- 
gard to the Situation of our Affaiss, too great 
a Sacrifice of the Nation's Safety to the Genius 
of Foliticks; conſidering how much was to be 
done, and how little Time might probably be 
allowed. Befides, the Diviſion of a Houſe of 
Commons into Court and Country Parties, 
which was the Evil they ſeemed to apprehend, 


could never be dangerous to a good Miniſtry, 
who had the true Intereſt and Conſtitution of 


their Country at Heart : As for the Apprehen- 
fion of too great a Majority in the Houſe of 
Commons, it appeared to be ſo vain, that upon 
ſome Points of Importance the Court was 
hardly able to procure one. And the October- 


_ Club, which appeared fo formidable at firſt to 


ſome Politicians, proved in the Sequel to be 


the chief Support of thoſe who ſuſpected 
| . them. 


the former. 
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them. It was likewiſe very well known, that 


the greateſt Part of thoſe Men whom the for- 
mer Miniſtry left in Poſſeſſion of Employments, 
were loudly charged with Inſufficiency or Cor- 
ruption, over and above their obnoxious Tenets 
in Religion and Government; ſo that it would 


have been a Matter of ſome . to make 


a worſe Choice: Beſides, that Plea for keeping 
Men of factious Principles in Employment, 
upon the Score of their Abilities, was thought 
to be extended a little too far, and conſtrued 
to take in all Employments whatſoever, altho 


many of them required no more Abilities than 


would ſerve to qualify a Gentleman-Uſher, at 
Court : So that this laſt Excuſe for the very 
ſlow Steps made in diſarming the Adverſaries 
of the Crown, was allowed indeed to have 
more Plauſibility, but leſs Truth, than any of 


I do not here pretend to condemn the Coun- 


ſels or Actions of the preſent Miniſtry : Their 


Safety and Intereſt are viſibly united with thoſe 
of the Publick, they are Perſons of unqueſti- 
onable Abilities, altogether unſuſpected of A- 
varice or Corruption, and have the Advantage 
to be further recommended- by the Dread and 
Hatred of the oppoſite Faction. However, it 
is manifeſt, that the Zeal of their Friends hath 
heen cooling towards them fot above two Years 
paſt : They have been frequently deſerted or 
diſtreſſed upon the moſt preſſing Occaſions, 
and very near giving up in Deſpair: Their, 
fy Characters 
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Characters have been often treated with the 
utmoſt Barbarity and Injuſtice in both Houſes, 
by ſcurrilous and enraged Orators ; while their 
neareſt Friends, and even thoſe who muſt have 
a Share in their Diſgrace, never offered a 
Word in their Vindication, 

When I examine with my ſelf what Occa- 
fions the Miniſtry may have given for this 
Coldneſs, Inconſtancy and Diſcontent among 
their Friends, I at the ſame time recollect the 
various Conjectures, Reaſonings and Suſpicions, 


which have run fo freely for three Years paſt, 


concerning the Defigns of the Court: I do 


not only mean ſuch Conjectures as are born in 


a Coffee-Houſe, or invented by the Malice of 
a Party; but alſo the Concluſiens (however 
miſtaken) of wiſe and good Men, whoſe Qua- 
lity and Station fitted them to underſtand the 
Reaſon of publick Proceedings, and in whoſe 
Power it lay to recommend or diſgrace an Ad- 


miniſtration to the People. I muſt therefore 


take the Boldneſs to aſſert, that all theſe Diſ- 
contents, how ruinous ſoever they may prove 
in the Conſequences, have moſt unneceſſarily 
ariſen from the want of a due Communication 
and Concert. Every Man muſt have a Light 
ſutticient for the Length of the Way he is ap- 
pointed to go: There is a Degree of Confidence 


due to all Stations; and a petty Conſtable will 


neither act chearfully or wiſely without that 
Share of it which properly belongs to him: 


Although the main Spring in a Watch be out of 
Ss "2 
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Sight, there is an intermediate Communication 
between it and the ſmalleſt Wheel, or elſe no 
_ uſeful Motion could be performed. This re- 
ſerved myſterious way of acting, upon Points 
where there appeared not the leaſt Occaſion for 
it, and towards Perſons, who, at leaſt in right 
of their Poſts, expected a more open Treat- 
ment, was imputed to ſome hidden Detign, 
which every Man conjectured to be the very 
Thing he was moſt afraid of. Thoſe who 
_ profeſſed the Height of what is called the 
Church Principle, ſuſpected, that a Compreben- 
ion was intended, wherein the moderate Men 
on both Sides might be equally employed. 
Others went farther, and dreaded ſuch a Cor- 
reſpondence, as directly tended to bring the old 
exploded Principles and Perſons once more into 
Play. Again, ſome affected to be uneaſy about 
the Succeſſion, and ſeemed to think there was 
a View of introducing that Perſon, whatever 
he is, who pretends to claim the Crown by In- 
heritance. Others, eſpecially of late, ſurmi- 
ſed on the contrary, that the Demands of the 
Houſe of Hanover were induſtriouſly fomented 
by ſome in Power, without the Privity of the 
_----- 0T----, Now, although theſe Accu- 
ſations were too inconſiſtent to be all of them 
true, yet they were maliciouſly ſuffered to pals, 
and thereby took off much of that Popularity, 
which thoſe at the Helm ſtood in need of, to 
tupport them under the Difficulties of a long 


perplexing 
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perplexing Negotiation, a daily Addition -of 
publick Debts, and an exhauſted Treaſury, 
But the Effects of this myſtical Manner of 
Proceeding did not end here: For, the late 
Difſentions between the Great Men at Court 
(which have been, for ſome Time paſt, the 
publick Entertainment of every Coffee-Houſe) 
are ſaid to have ariſen from the ſame Fountain 
while on one Side very great Reſerve, and cer- 
tainly very great Reſentment on the other, if 
wie may believe general Report (for I pretend 
to know no farther) have enflamed Animoſities 
to ſuch a height, as to make all Reconcile- 
ment impracticable. Suppoſing this to be true, 
it may ſerve for a great Leſſon of Humiliation 
to Mankind, to behold the Habits and Paſſions 
of Men otherwiſe highly accompliſhed, tri- 
umphing over Intereſt, Friendſhip, Honour, 
and their own perfonal Safety, as well as that 
of their Country, and probably of a moſt gra- 
cious Princeſs, who hath entruſted it to them. 
A Ship's Crew quarrelling in a Storm, or while 
their Enemies are within Gun-ſhot, is but a 
feint Idea of this fatal Infatuation : Of which, 
although it be hard to fay enough, ſome Peo- 
ple may think perhaps I have already faid too 
much, | 
Since this unhappy Incident, the Deſertion 
of Friends, and Lofs of Reputation have been 
ſo great, that I do not fee how the Miniſters 
could have continued many Weeks in their 
Stations, if their Oppoſers of all kinds had a- 
| greed 
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preed : about the Methods by which they ſhould 
be ruin'd; And, their Preſervation hitherto 
ſeems to reſemble his, who had two Poiſons 
given him together of contrary Operations. 

.: Be * ſeem very impertinent in one of my 
Level, to point out to thoſe who ſit at the 
Helm, what Courſe they ought to ſteer. 
know enough, of Courts to be ſenſible how 
mean an Opinion great Miniſters have of moſt 
Men's Underſtanding ; to a Degree, that in any 
other Science would be called the groſſeſt Pe- 
dantry. However, unleſs I offer my Senti- 
ments in this Point, all I have hitherto ſaid, 
will be to no Purpoſe. - 

The general Wiſhes and Defires of a Peo- 
ple are perhaps more obvious to other Mer, 


| than to Miniſters of State. There are two 


Points of the higheſt Importance, Whercin a 
very great Majority of the Kingdom appe-r 
perfectly hearty. and unanimous. Firſt, that 
the Church of England ſhould be preſerved en- 
tire in all her Rights, Powers and Privileges; 
all Doctrines relating to Government diſcou- 
raged, which ſhe condemns ; all Schiſms, Sects 
and Hereſies diſcountenanced and kept under 
due Subjection, as far as conſiſts with the Le- 
nity of our Conſtitution : iter open Enemies 
(among whom I include at leaſt Diſſenters of 
all Denominations) not truſted with the ſmall. 
eſt Degree of Civil or Military Power; and 
her Secret Adverſaries under the Names of 
Wh, Low-Church, Republicans, Moderas 

tion- 
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tion-Men and the like, receive no Marks of 
Favour from the Crown, but what they ſhould 
deſerve by a ſincere Reformation. Ec 
Had this Point been ſteadily purfaed in all 
its Parts, for three Years paſt, and aſſerted as 
the avowed Reſolution of the Court, there 
muſt probably have been an End of that Fac- 
tion, which hath been able ever fince with ſo 
much Vigour to diſturb and inſult the Admini- 
ſtration. I know very well, that ſome Refi- 
ners pretend to argue for the Uſefulneſs of Par- 
ties in ſuch a Government as ours: I have faid 
ſomething of this already, and have heard a 


great many idle wiſe Topicks upon the Subject. 
But I ſhall not argue that Matter at preſent : 


I ſuppoſe, if a Man thinks it neceſſary to play 
with a Serpent, he will chuſe one of a Kind 
that is leaſt miſchievous ; otherwiſe, although 
it appears to be cruſhed, it may have Life e- 
nough to ſting him to Death. So, I think it 


is not fafe tampering with the preſent Faction, 


at leaſt in this Juncture: Firſt, becauſe their 
Principles and Practices have been already very 
dangerous to the Conſtitution in Church and 
State : Secondly, becauſe they are highly irri- 
tated with the Loſs of their Power, full of 
Venom and Vengeance, and prepared to exe- 
cute every Thing that Rage or Malice can ſug- 
geſt. But principally, becauſe they have pre- 
vailed by Miſrepreſentations and other Artifices, 
to make the Succeſſor look upon Them as the 
only Perſons he can truſt : Upon which Ac- 


count 
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count they cannot be too ſoon or too much 
diſabled ; neither will England ever be ſafe from 
the Attempts of this wicked Confederacy, until 
their Strength and Intereſt ſhall be ſo far re- 
duced, that for the future it ſhall not be in the 
Power of the Crown, although in Conjunction 


| with any rich and factious Body of Men, to 


chuſs an ill Majority in the Houſe of Com- 
mons. | = 

One Step very neceſſary to this great Work 
will be to regulate the Army, and chiefly 
thoſe Troops which in their Turns have the 
Care of her Majeſty's Perſon ; who are moſt 
of them fitter to guard a Prince under an High 


Court of Juſtice, than ſeated on the Throne, 


The peculiar Hand of Providence hath hither- 
to preſerved her Majeſty, encompaſſed, whe- 


ther ſleeping or travelling, by her Enemies: 


But ſince Religion teacheth us, that Providence 
ought not to be tempted, it is ill venturing to 
truſt that precious Life any longer to thoſe, who 
by their publick Behaviour and Diſcourſe diſ- 
cover their Impatience to ſee it at an End; that 
they may have Liberty to be the Inſtruments of 
glutting at once the Revenge of their Patrons 
and their own. It ſhould be well remembered, 
what a Satisfaction theſe Gentlemen (after the 
Example of their Betters) were ſo ſanguine to 
expreſs upon the Queen's laſt Illneſs at Wind- 
for, and what Threatning they uſed of refu- 
ſing to obey their General in Caſe that IIlneſs 
had proved fatal. Nor do I think it a Want 
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of - Charity to ſuſpect, that in ſuch an evil 


Day, an enraged Faction would be highly 


pleaſed with the Power of the Sword, and 
with great Connivance leave .it fo long un- 
ſheathed, until they were got rid of their moſt 
formidable Adverfaries. In the mean time, it 
muſt be a very melancholy Proſpect, that when- 


ever it ſhall pleaſe God to viſit us with this Ca- 


lamity, thoſe who are paid to be Defenders of 
the Civil Power, will ſtand ready for any Acts 
of Violence, that a Junto compoſed of the 
greateſt Enemies to the Conſtitution ſhall think 
hit to enjoin them. 


The other Point of great Importance, is the 


Security of the Proteſtant Succeſſion in the 
Houſe of Hanover: Not from any Partiality to 
that Illuſtrious Houſe, farther than as it hath had 
the Honour to mingle with the Elood Royal 
of England, and is the neareſt Branch of our 
Regal Line reformed from Popery. This Point 
hath one Advantage over the former, that both 
Parties profeſs to defire the ſame Bleſfing for 


Poſterity, but differ about the Means of ſecu- 


ting it. From whence it hath come to pals, 


that the Proteſtant Succeſſion, in Appearance 


the Defire of the whole Nation, hath proved 
the greateſt I opick of Slander, Jealouſy, Suſ- 
picion and Diſcontent. 

J have been ſo curious to alle ſeveral Ac- 


quaintance among the oppoſite Party, whether 


They, or their Leaders, did really ſuſpect there 
had been ever 1 Deſign in the Miniſtry to 
weaken 
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weaken the Succeſſion in Favour of the Pre- 
tender, or of any other Perſon whatſoever. 
Some of them freely anſwered in the negative: 
Others were of the ſame Opinion, but added, 
they did not know what might be done in 
Time, and upon farther Provocations: Others 
again ſeemed to believe the Affirmative, but 
could never produce any plauſible Grounds for 
their Belief. I have likewiſe been aſſured by a 
Perſon of fome Conſequence, that during. a 
very near and conſtant Familiarity with the 
great Men at Court for four Years paſt, he 
never could obſerve, even in thoſe Hours of 
Converſation where there is uſually leaſt Re- 
ſtraint, that one Word ever paſſed among them 
to ſhew a Diſhke to the preſent Settlement; 
although. they would ſometimes lament that 
the falſe Repreſentations of their's and the 
Kingdom's Enemies had made ſome Impreſſi- 
ons in the Mind of the Succeſſor. As to my 
own Circle of Acquaintance, I can ſafely at- 
firm, that excepting thoſe who are Non-jurors 
by Profeſſion, I have not met with above two 
Perſons who appeared to have any Scruples 
concerning the preſent Limitation of the 
Crown, I hrs think it may very impar- 
tially be pronounced, that the Number of thoſe 
who with to ſee the Son of the abdicated Prince 
upon the Throne, is altogether inconſiderable. 
And farther, I believe it will be found, that 
there are none who ſo much dread any Attempt 
he ſhall make for the Recovery of his imagined 

| Rights, 
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Rights, as the Roman-Catholicks of England; 


who love their Freedom and Properties too well 


to defire his Entrance by a French Army, and 
a Field of Blood ; who muſt continue upon 
the ſame Foot if he changeth his Religion, and 
muſt expect to be the firſt and greateſt Sufferers 
if he ſhould happen to fail. = 
As to the Perſon of this nominal Prince, he 
lies under all manner of Diſadvantages : The 
Vulgar imagine him to have been a Child im- 
poſed upon the Nation by the fraudulent Zeal 
of his Parents and their bigotted Counſellors ; 
who took ſpecial Care againſt all the Rules of 
common Policy, to educate him in their hate- 
ful Superſtition, ſuckt in with his Milk and 
confirmed in his Manhood, too ſtrong to be 
now ſhaken by Mr. Leſley; and a counterfeit 
Converſion will be too groſs to paſs upon the 
Kingdom, after what we have ſeen and ſuf- 
fered from the like Practice in his Father. He 
is likewiſe ſaid to be of weak Int ellectuals, and 
an unſound Conſtitution : He was treated con- 
temptibly enough by the young Princes of France, 
even during the War; is now wholly neglected 
by that Crown, and driven to live in Exile upon 
a ſmall Exhibition: He 1s utterly unknown in 
Eneland, which he left in the Cradle: His Fa- 
ther's Friends are moſt of them dead, the reſt 
antiquated or poor. Six and twenty Vears 
have almoſt paſt fince the Revolution, and the 
Bulk of thoſe who are now moſt in Action, ei- 
ther at Court, in Parliament, or Publick Offi- 
| ces, - 
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ces, were then Boys at School or the Univerſi- 
ties, and look upon that great Change to have 
happened during a Period of Time for which 
they are not accountable. The Logick of the 
higheſt Tories is now, that this was the Eſta- 
bliſhment they found, as ſoon as they arrived 
to a Capacity of judging ; that they had no Hand 
in turning out the late King, and therefore have 
no Crime to anſwer for, if it were any: That 
the Inheritance to the Crown is in purſuance 
of Laws made ever ſince their Remembrance, 
by which all Papiſts are excluded, and they 
have no other Rule to go by: That they will 
no more diſpute King William the Third's Ti- 
tle, than King William the Firft's ; ſince they 
muſt have Recourſe to Hiſtory for both : That 
they have been inſtructed in the Doctrines of 
Paſſive-Obedience, Non-Reſiſtance, and Here- 
ditary Right, and find them all neceſſary for 
preſerving the preſent Eſtabliſhment in Church 
and State, and for continuing the Succeſſion in 
the Houſe of Hanover, and muſt in their own 
Opinion renounce all thoſe Doctrines, by ſet- 
ting up any other Title to the Crown. This I 
ſay, ſeems to be the Political Creed of all the 
high-principled Men I have for ſome Time met 
with of forty Years old and under ; which al- 
though I do not pretend to juſtify in every 
Part, yet I am ſure it ſets the Proteſtant Suc- 
ceſſion upon a much firmer Foundation, than 
all the indigeſted Schemes of thoſe who profeſs 
to act upon what they call Revolution- Principles. 

N Neither 
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Neither ſhould it perhaps be ſoon forgot; 
that during the greateſt Licentiouſneſs of the 
Preſs, while the Sacred Character of the Queen 
Was every Day inſulted in factious Papers and 
Ballads, not the leaſt reflecting Inſinuation 
ever appeared againſt the Hanover Family; 
whatever Occaſion was offered to intemperate 
Pens, by the Raſhneſs or Indiſcretion of one ot 
two Miniſters from thence. ä 
From all theſe Conſiderations, I muſt there- 
fore lay it down as an unconteſtible Truth, that 
the Succeſſion to theſe Kingdoms in the Illu- 
ſtrious Houſe of Hanover is as firmly ſecured 
as the Nature of the Thing can poſſibly ad- 
mit; by the Oaths of all who are entruſted 
with any Office, by the very Principles of 
thoſe who are termed the High-Church, by the 
general Inclinations of the People, by the In- 
ſignificancy of that Perſon who claims it from 
Inheritance, and the little Aſſiſtance he can ex- 
"= either from Princes abroad or Adherents at 
ome. "I. 
However, fince the virulent Oppoſers, of the 
Queen and her Adminiſtration have ſo far 
prevailed by their Emiſſaries at the Court of 
Hanover, and by their Practices upon one or 
two ignorant, unmannerly Meſſengers from 
thence, as to make the Elector deſire fome far 
ther Security, and ſend over a Memorial here 
to that End: The great Queſtion is how to 
ive reaſonable Satisfaction to his Highneſs, 


and (what is infinitely of greater Conſequence) 
| | . 
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at the ſame Time conſult the Honour and Safety 
of the Queen, whoſe quiet Poſſeſſion is of 
much more Conſequence to Us of the preſent 
Age, than his Rever/jon, The Subſtance of 
his Memorial if I retain it right, is to d ſire 
that ſome one of his Family might live in Eng- 
land with ſuch a Maintenance as is uſual to 
thoſe of the Royal Blood, and that certain T:- 
tles thould be conferred upon the reſt, accord- 
ing to antient Cuſtom. The Memorial doth 
not ſpecify which of the Family ſhould be in- 
vited to reſide here; and if it had, I believe, 
however, Her Majeſty would have looked up- 
on it as a Circumſtance left to her own Choice. 

But, as all this is moſt manifeſtly unneceſſary 
in itſelf, and only in Compliance with the mi- 
ſtaken Doubts of a Preſumptive Heir; ſo the 
Nation would (to ſpeak in the Language of Mr. 
Steele) ExpECT that Her Majeſty ſhould 
be made perfectly eaſy from that Side for the 
future; no more to be alarmed with Appre- 
henſions of Viſits or Demands of Writs, where 
She hath not thought fit to give any Invitation. 
The Nation would likewiſe expect, that there 
ſhould be an End of all private Commerce be- 
tween that Court and the Leaders of a Party 
here; and, that his Electoral Highneſs ſhould 
declare himſelf entirely ſatisfied with all her 
Majeſty's Proceedings, her Treaties of Peace 
and Commerce, her Alliances abroad, her 
Choice of Miniſters at home, and particularly 


in her moſt gracious Condeſcenſions to his 
| E Requelt: 
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Requeſt : That he would upon all proper Oc- 


cations, and in the moſt publick manner, diſ- 


cover his utter Diſlike of factious Perſons and 


Principles, but eſpecially of that Party, which 
under the Pretence or Shelter of his Protection, 
hath ſo long diſquieted the Kingdom: And 
laſtly, that he would acknowledge the Good- 
nels of the Quen, and Juſtice of the Nation, in 
ſo fully ſecuring the Succeſſion to his Family. 
It is, indeed, a Problem which I could ne- 
ver comprehend, why the Court of Hanover, 
who have all along thought themſelves ſo per- 


fectly ſecure in the Affections, the Principles 


and the Profeſſions of the Low-Church Party, 
ſhould not have endeavoured, according to the 


uſual Politicks of Princes, to gain over thoſe 


who were repreſented as their Enemies ; fince 
theſe ſuppoſed Enemies had made ſo many 
Advances, were in Poſſeſſion of all the Power, 


had framed the very Settlement to which that 


Illuſtrious Family owes its Claim; had all of 
them -abjured the Pretender; were now em- 
ployed in the great Offices of State, and com- 
poſed a Majority in both Houſes of Parliament. 
Not to mention that the Queen herſelf, with 


the Bulk of the Landed Gentry and Commo- 


nality throughout the Kingdom, were of the 
Number. This one would think might be a 


Strength ſufficient not only to o&/frud?, but to 


beſtow a Succeſſion: And fince the preſumed 


Heir could not but be perfectly ſecure of the 
other Party, whoſe greateſt avowed Grievance 


Was 
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was the pretended Danger of his future Rights : 


It might, therefore, furely have been worth 


his while to have made at leaſt one Step to- 
'wards cultivating a fair Correſpondence with 
the Power in Poſſeſſion. Neither could thoſe 
who are called his Friends have blamed him, 
or with the leaſt Decency enter into any En- 
gagements for defeating his Title. 

But why may not the Reaſons of this Pro- 
ceeding in the Elector be directly contrary to 
what is commonly imagined? Methinks I could 
endeavour to believe, that his Highneſs is tho- 


roughly acquainted with both Parties; is con- 


vinced, that no true Member of the Church of 
England can eaſily be ſhaken in his Principles 
of Loyalty, or forget the Obligation of an Oath, 
by any Provocation. That Theſe are therefore 
the People he intends to rely upon, and keeps 


only fair with the Others, from a true Notion 


he hath of their Doctrines, which prompt them 
to forget their Duty upon every Motive of In- 
tereſt or Ambition. If this Conjecture be 
right, his Highneſs cannot ſure but entertain a 
very high Eſteem of ſuch Miniſters, who con- 

tinue to act under the Dread and Appearance 
of a Succeſſor's utmoſt Diſpleaſure, and the 

Threats of an enraged Faction, whom he is 
ſuppoſed alone to favour, and to be guided en- 

tirely in his Judgment of Britiſi Affairs and 
Perſons by their Opinions. | 
But to return from this Digreſſion: The 
Preſence of that Infant Prince among us could 
"WA no 
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other Court, and becauſe it may be diſagreeable 
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not, I think, in any Sort be inconſiſtent with. 


the Safety of the Queen; he would be in no 


Danger of being corrupted in his Principles, or 
expoſed in his Perſon by vicious Companions ; 
he could be at the Head of no factious Clubs 
and Cabals, nor be attended by a hired Rabble, 
which his Flatterers might repreſent as Popu- 
I:rity. He would have none of that Impa- 
tience which the Frailty of human Nature 
gives to expecting Heirs. There would be no 
Fretence for Men to make their Court by af- 


fecting German Modes and Refinements in Dreſs 


or Behaviour: Nor would there be an Occaſion 
of inſinuating to him, how much more his 
Levee was frequented, than the Anti-Cham- 
bers of St. James's. Add to all this, the Ad- 
vantages of being educated in our Religion, 
Laws, Language, Manners, Nature of the 
Government, each ſo very different from thoſe 
he would leave behind. By which likewiſe he 
might be highly uſeful to his Father, if that 
Prince ſhould happen to ſurvive Her Majeſty. 
The late King William, who after his Mar- 
riage with the Lady Mary of England, could 
have no probable Expectation of the Crown, 
and very little even of being a Queen's Huſ 
band (the Duke of York having a young Wife) 
was no Stranger to our Language or Manners, 
and went often to the Chapel of his Princeſs; 
which I obſerve the rather, becauſe I could 
heartily wiſh the like Diſpoſition were in an- 


to 
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to a Prince to take up new Doctrines on a-ſud- 
den, or ſpeak to his Subjects by an Interpreter. 
An ill-natured or inquiſitive Man may ſtill, 
perhaps, defire to preſs the Queſtion farther, 
by aſking what is to be done, in caſe it ſhould 
ſo happen that this malevolent working Party 
at home, hath Credit enough with the Court 
of Hanover, to continue the Suſpicion, Jea- 
louſy, and Uneaſineſs there againſt the Queen 
and her Miniſtry ; to make ſuch Demands be 
{till inſiſted on, as are by no Means thought 
proper to be complied with; and in the mean 
time to ſtandat Arm's length with her Maje- 
ſty, and in cloſe Conjunction with thoſe who 
oppole her. 
I take the Anſwer to be eaſy : In all Con- 
teſts the ſafeſt way is to put thoſe we diſpute 
with as much in the Wrong as we can. When 
Her Majeſty ſhall have offered ſuch or the 
like Conceſſions as I have above mentioned, in 
order to remove thoſe Scruples artificially raiſed 
in the Mind of the expectant Heir, and to di- 
vide him from that Faction by which he is 
ſuppoſed to have been miſled; She hath done 
as much as any Prince can do, and more than 
any other would probably do in her Caſe; and 
will be juſtified before God and Man, what- 
ever be the Event. The equitable Part of 
thoſe who now fide againſt the Court, will 
probably be more temperate; and, if a due 
Diſpatch be made in placing the Civil and Mi- 
po | — litary 
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litary Power in the Hangs of ſuch as wiſh 
well to the Conſtitution, it cannot be any way 
for the Quiet or Intereſt of a Succeſſor to gra- 
tify ſo ſmall a Faction as will probably then re- 
main, at the Expence of a much more nume 
rous and conſiderable Part of his Subjects. 
Neither do I fee how the Principles of ſuch 
a Party either in Religion or Government, 
will prove very agreeable, becauſe I think 
Luther and Calvin ſeem to have differed as 
much as any two among the Reformers : And, 
becauſe a German Prince will probably be ſuſ- 
picious of thoſe who think they can never de- 
reſs the Prerogative enough. 
But ſuppoſing, once for all, as far as poſſi- 
ble, that the Elector ſhould utterly refuſe to 
be upon any Terms of Confidence with the 
preſent Miniſtry, and all others of their Prin- 
ciples, as Enemies to him and the Succeſſion ; 
nor eaſy with the Queen herſelf, but upon 
ſuch Conditions as will not be thought con- 
fetent with her Safety or Honour; and continue 
to place all his Hopes and Truſt in the diſcon- 
tented Party. I think it were humbly to be 
wiſhed, that whenever the Succeſſion ſhall 
take place, the Alterations intended by the 
new Prince ſhould be made by himſelf, and 
not by his Deputies : Becauſe I am of Opinion, 
that the Clauſe empowering the Succeſſor to 
appoint a latent, unlimited Number, additional 


to the ſeven Regents named in the Act, went 
5 | upon 
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upon a Suppoſition, that the Secret Committee 


would be of ſuch, whoſe Enmity and contrary 


Principles diſpoſed them to confound the reſt. 
King William, whoſe Title was much more con- 
troverted than that of Her Majeſty's Succeſ- 


* 


ſor can ever probably be, did for ſeveral Vears 


leave the Adminiſtration of the Kingdom in 
the Hands of Lords Juſtices, during the Height 
of a War, and while the abdicated Prince 
himſelf was frequently attempting an Invaſion: 


From whence one might imagine, that the 


Regents appointed by Parliament upon the 
Demiſe of the Crown would be able to kee 


the Peace during an Abſence of a few Weeks, 
without any Colleagues. However, I am pretty 


confident that the only Reaſon why a Power 
was given of chuſing dormant Viceroys, was 
to take away all Pretence of a Neceſſity to in- 
vite over any of the Family here, during her 
Majeſty's Life. So that I do not well appre- 
hend what Arguments the E/e&or can ule to 
inſiſt upon Soth. 8 . 

|. To conclude; the only Way of ſecuring 


the Conſtitution in Church and State, and con- 


ſequently this very Proteſtant Succeſſion itſelf, 


will be by lefſening the Power of our Dome- * 


ſtick Adverſaries as much as can poſſibly con- 
fiſt with the Lenity of our Government; and, 


if this be not ſpeedily done, it will be eaſy to 


point where the Nation is to fix the Blame: 
For. we are very well aſſured, that ſince the 
Account 
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